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AHOeLBted Pi ei 5 

Ttait Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy and President John F. 
Kennedy itt a somber mood two weeks before the missile crisis. 



Niize, Assistant Secretary of De-tense, 
and, intermittently at various meet’ 
ings, Vice President Lyndon B r John- 
son; Adlai Stevenson, Ambassador 
to the United Nations; Kenneth 
O'Donnell, special assistant to the 
President, and Donald Wilson, who 
was deputy director of the United 
States Information Agency. 

They were men of the highest intelli- 
gence, industrious, courageous and 
dedicated to their country’s well-feeing. 
It is no reflection on them that none 
was consistent In his opinion from the 
very beginning to the very end. That 
kind of open, unfettered mind was es- 
sential. For some there were only 
small changes, perhaps varieties of a 
single idea. For others there were con- 
tinuous changes of opinion each day; 
some, because of the pressure of 
events, even appeared to lose their 
judgment and stability. 



note to tho President: N I flow know 

how Tojo felt when he was planning 
Pearl Harbor." 

After the meeting in the Cabinet 
Room, I walked back to the Mansion 
with the President. It would be diffi- 
cult; the stakes were high— of the 
highest and most substantial kind— but 
he knew fee would have to act The 
UE. ooujd not accept wfhat the Rus- 
sians had done. 

To keep the discussions from being 
inhibited and because he did not want 
to arouse attention,, fee decided not to 
attend all the meetings of our commit- 
tee, This was wise. Personalities 
ebonite when the President is present, 
and frequently even strong men make 

recommendations 0ft th e bas | s what 

they believe the President wishes to 
hear, He instructed our group to come 
forward with recommendations for one 
course or possibly several alternative 



By Robert F, Kennedy 

O N TUESDAY MORNING, Oct 16, 
1962, shortly after ft o'clock, Presi- 
dent Kennedy called and asked me to 
coma to the White House. He said only 
that we were facing great trouble. 
Shortly afterward, in his office, he told 
me that A. U-2 had just finished a pho- 
tographic '.mission and that the inteHl- 
gence community had become con- 
vinced that Russia was placing missiles 
and atomic: weapons in Cuba. 

That was the beginning of the Cuban 
missile crisis- a confrontation between 
the two giant atomic nation^ the U.5. 
and tha U.S.S.R., which brought the 
world to the abyss of nuclear des truc- 
tion and .the end of mankind. From 
that moment in President Kennedy's 
office until Sunday morning, Oct. 
that was kny life — and for Americans 
and Russians, for the whole world, It 
was their life, as well. 

At 11:45 that same morning.. In the 
Cabinet Room, a formal presentation 
was made by the Centre! Intelligence 
Agency to a number of high officials 
of the Government. Photographs were 
shown to us. Experts arrived with their 
charts and their pointers and told us 
that if we looked carefully, we could 
see there was a missile base being con- 
structed in a field near San Cristobal, 
Cuba. 

I; far one, had to take their word for 
It. I examined the pictures carefully 
and what I saw appeared to fee no 
more than. the clearing of a field for a 
farm or the basement of a house. I was 
relieved to hear later that this was the 
same reaction of virtually everyone at 
the ' meeting, including President Ken- 
nedy, Even a few days later, when 
more work had taken place on the site. 



Tfrts is (ha first of three instaff- 
mercte from a manuscript dtoiated by 
the hte Sen. Kennedy Bt the fall of 
1967 Ofi the basis of his personal 
diaries and recollections of the 
Cuban missile crisis of 13$Z Former 
: Presidential Counsel Theodore C. 
Sorenson,, tefto "made a number of 
small corrections” itt the mamiseripf 
! "for efte sake of ciarTttji', stnaeSstrc 
and grammar/* says that the Sen- 
ator intended to add "a discussion of 
the basic ethical question invoked; 
What , ' if any, circumstances or jus- 
tification gives tilts government or 
any government the • moral riptit to 
bring its people and possibly oil 
people under the shadow of nuclear 
I destruction?” 

draft prepared by Nicholas Katzen- 
feacb, the Deputy Attorney General, 
and myself, the President issued ex- 
actly this kind of warning and pointed 
out the serious consequences that 
Would result from such a slap. 

Moscow’s Public Stance 

A WEEK LATER, on Sept, II, 
Moscow disclaimed publicly any 
intention of taking such action and 
stated that there was no need for nu- 
clear Kussiles to be transferred to any 
country outside the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding Cuba, 

During this same period of time, an 
Important official in the Soviet Era- 
hassy, returning from Moscow, brought 
me a personal message from Khru- 
shchev to President Kennedy, stating 
that fee wanted the President to fee as- 
sured that under no circumstances 
would surface-to-surface missiles be 
sent to Cuba. 



The 13 Days 
Of Crisis 



COLUMNISTS 

EDITORIALS 



Only Nixon 
Can W in It 



By David S . Broder 

Wiakluffton Foil QLbCI Writer 

A FTER ALL tha Stralagems and 
spending, the heckling and the 
huckstering, the parades, the oratory 
and the polities:, tfe& presidential elec- 
tion of IMS eomes dow to this: 
'Richard M. Nixon is the one candi- 
date who can win -an electoral college 
majority, Hubert H, Humphrey and 
George C. Wallace might— tout probably 
won 1 !— take enough states from him to 
stalemate the election- Neither can win 
it for himself. 

The final pre-election survey oi The 
Washington Post, based on interviews 
and reports drom staff correspondents 
traveling with 4b e three candidates, as 
well as reports from newsmen and 
political leaders in all 50 states, shows 
that Republican nominee Nixon and 
Lis running mate, Gov, Spiro T. Agnew 
of Maryland, -have lost some ground in 
the past four weeks hut still are lead- 
ing In enough states to win the election. 

Wallace's shape of the popular vole 
has slumped, but 'he still is favored to 
carry the six Deep South states that 
have constituted his base of support 



A final stetc-by-atete report on the 
election prospects is on Pages B4 
and B5- 



since 'the start of his campaign. 

The Wallace slump lias increased the 
chance 'that Humphrey and hi* Demo- 
cratic running mate. Sen. Edmund S, 
My ski e of Maine, will carry some of 
the major Northern Industrial states. 
Unlike a month ago, the Democrats 
are almost assured ahead of Wallace 
and Gen. Curtis E. LeMay in the elec- 



leading, would add 43 votes, bringing 
his total to 210. 

The next vital arena is the band of 
Border States — Delaware. Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina. Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Missouri, with TO elec- 
toral votes— where Nixon is believed 
to he leading against the divided chal- 
lenge of Wallace and Humphrey. Al- 
most any six of those seven states 
would put him over the top. 

Finally, Nixon has a bit of insurance 
In three Western states— Nevada. 
Washington and Alaska— where he ap- 
pear* to be leading but is not guaran- 
teed the votes. 

When one notes that these states 
could give him victory even if he were 
shut out of Michigan, Minnesota, 
South Carolina, New York, Ponnsvl- 
vania, Texes, Florida, Connecticut, 
New Mexico and Maine— in all of 
which he has a chance— the likelihood 
of Nixon’s winning is clear. 

Six More GOP Govemora 

S O FAR AS other races are con- 
cerned, ticket splitting seems to be 
the older of the day. 

The Republicans, who now bold 28 of 
the 50 governor* hips, are virtually 
guaranteed another increase In their 
strength this year. In all, n Demo- 
cratic and tight Republican governor- 
ship* are at stake Tuesday, 

An expected victory In Illinois would 
install Republicans in the governors' 
chairs in every one of the big seven 
states except Texas, which seems 
likely to return another Democrat. 

Aside from Illinois, the other stales 
expected to replace Democrats with 
Republican governors on Tuesday in- 
clude loWrt NpUT Udiymr),) rn ^ Ur. 



The 13 Days 
Of Crisis 



By Robert F, Kennedy 

O N TUESDAY MORNING. Oct. 16, 

1962, shortly after 9 o'clock. Presi- 
dent Kennedy called and asked me to 
to the White House. Ho said only 
that we were facing great trouble. 
Shortly afterward, in his office, he told 
me that a IT-2 had just finished a pho- 
tographic mission and that, the iatolll- 
geoce co rnni unity liad become con- 
vinced that Russia was placing, missiles 
and atomic weapons iu Cuba. 

That was the beginning of the Cuban 
missile crisis— a confrontation between 
the two giant atomic nations, the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.H., which brought the 
world to the abyss of nuclear destruc- 
tion and the end of mankind. From 
that moment In President Kennedy’s 
office until Sunday morning, Oct, 26> 
that was piy life— and for Americana 
and Russian!!, for the whole world, it 
was their life, as well. 

At 11:45 that same morning. In the 
Cabinet Room, a format presentation 
was made by the Central Intelligence 
Agency to a number of high officials 
of the Government. Photographs were 
shown to us. Experts arrived with their 
charts and their pointers and told us 
that if we looked carefully, we could 
see there was a missile base being con- 
structed in a field near San Cristobal, 
Cuba. 

I, for one, had to take their word for 
it, I examined the pictures carefully 
and what I saw appeared to be no 
more than the clearing of a field for a 
(arm or the basement of a bouse. I was 
relieved to hear later that this was the 
same reaction ot virtually everyone at 
the mealing, including President Ken- 
nedy. Even a lew days later, when 
more work had taken place on the site, 
he remarked that it looked like a foot- 
ball Held. 

The dominant feeling at the meeting 
was stunned surprise, No one had ex- 



*T7ujt kind of pressure does 
strange things to a human 
being,. even to brilliant, self- 
confident, mature, experi- 
enced men * For some it 
brings out characteristics 
and strengths that perhaps 
even they never knmv they 
had, and for others the pres * 
sure is too overwhelming* 



TAiff the ‘first of three, iititaif- 
ffsciits from, a mpniiscripf dictated by 
the late Sen. Kennedy ire the fall of 
1367 on the basis of ftfs personal 
dairies and recollection;? of. the 
Cuban ntfssile crisis of Former 
Presidcnfial Compel Theodore C. 
SoTen$Cm r who "made a number of 
small corrections” jn the mfl7ti4scrip.S 
"/or the sake of clarity* structure 
and grammar," say s that the Seri' 
ntor intended to add "a discussion of 
the basic ethical question invoked: 
What, if any, circumstances or jus- 
fi/lcfltion ffitws this Government or 
any government the moral right to 
bring ifs- people and possibly all 
peopfe under the shadow of nuclear 
destruction?" 



draft prepared by Nicholas Kai&en- 
baeb, the Deputy Attorney General, 
and myself, the President Issued ex- 
actly this kind of warning and pointed 
out the serious consequences that 
would result from such a step. 

Moscow's Public Stance 

A WEEK LATER, on Sept. 11, 
Moscow disclaimed puMicly any 
Intention, of taking such action and 
stated that there was no need lor nu- 
clear missiles to be transferred to any 
country outside the Soviet Union, in. 
eluding Cuba, 

During this same period of time, an 
important official In the Soviet Em- 
bassy, returning from Moscow, brought 
me a personal message front Khru- 
shchev to President Kennedy, elating 
that he wanted the President to be as- 
sy red that under no circumstances 
would surface-to-surface missiles be 
sent to Cuba. 

Now. as the representatives of the. 
CIA explained the U-2 photographs 
that morning, Tuesday, Oct. is, we 
realized that It had all been lies, one 
gigantic fabric of lies. Thus the domi- 
nant feeltog was one of shocked in- 
credulity. We had been deceived by 
Khrushchev, but we had also fooled 
ourselves. No official with the ‘Govern- 
ment had ever suggested to President 
Kennedy that the Russian buildup in 
Cuba would include missiles. 

Wc heard later, in a postmortem 
study, that reports had come from 
agents within Cuba indicating the 
presence of missiles in September of 
1953. Most of the reports were false; 
some were the result of confusion by 
untrained observers between surface- 
to-air missiles and surface-ta’Surface 




Tften. Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy arid Prest^cn-f Jo/tn F. 
Kennedy in a s&mb<er mood (uo weeks before the missile Grists. 



Nitre. Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
and, intermittently at various meet- 
ings, Vice President Lyndon B. John- 
son! Adlai Stevenson, Ambassador 
to the United Nations; Kenneth 
O'Donnell, special assistant to the 
President, and Donald Wilson, who 
was deputy director of the United 
States Information Agency. 

They were men of the highest intelli- 
gence, industrious, courageous and 
dedicated to their country’s well-being. 
It is no reflection on them that none 
was consistent in his opinion from the 
very beginning to the very end- That 
kind of open, unfettered mind was es- 
sential, For some there were only 
small changes, perhaps varieties of a 
single idea. For others there were con- 
tinuous changes of opinion each day; 
some, because of the pressure of 
events, even appeared to lose their 
judgment and stability. 

Blockade vs. Air Strike 

r lE GENERAL FEELING in the 
beginning was that some form of 
action was required. There were those, 
although they were a small minority, 
who felt the missiles did not alter the 
balance of power and ■therefore neces- 
sitated no action. Most felt, at that 
stage, that an a Sr strike against the 
missile Sites could he the only course. 
Listening to the proposals. 1 passed a 



note to ihe President: "I .now know 
how Tojo fell when he was planning 
Pearl Harbor.” 

After the meeting in the Cabinet 
Room, I walked back to tiie Mansion 
with the President It would be diffi- 
cult; the stakes were high— of "Hie 
highest and most substantial kind— but 
be knew he would have to act. The 
US, could not accept wlhat the Rus- 
sians had done. 

To keep the discussions from being 
inhibited and because be did not want 
to arouse attention, be decided not to 
attend all tot meetings of our commit- 
tee. This was wise. Personalities 
change when the President is present, 
and frequently even strong men make 
■recommendations on Ihe basis of what 
they believe the President wishes to 
hear. He instructed our group to come 
forward wlto recommendations for one 
course or possibly several alternative 
courses of ac tlon. 

IE was during the afternoon and eve- 
ning of toat first day, Tuesday, that we 
began to discuss the Idea of a quaran- 
tine or blockade. Secretary McNamara, 
by Wednesday, became the blockade's 
strongest advocate. He argued toat it 
was limited pressure, which could be 
increased as toe circumstances war- 
ranted. Further, It was dramatic and 
forceful pressure, which would be un- 
See CRISIS* Page B2, Column I 



Some of the officials 
ivho, with the Kennedy's, 
shared ike Yora/ron- 

. .i S ,1 




Only JNixon 
Can W in It 



By David 5* Broder 

W*sEJln*HHL FMtSUtfE Writer 

A FTER ALL the stratagems and 
spending, the heckling and the 
huckstering* toe parades, the oratory 
and the parties, toe presidential elec- 
tion -af ItSS comes down to this: 
Richard M. Nikon Is too ene candi- 
date who can win an electoral college 
majority. Hubert II, Humphrey and 
Oe&rga C, Wallace might— hut probably 
won't — toko enough state 5 from hum to 
stalemate too election. Neither can win 
it for himself. 

The final pre-election survey ot The 
Washington Post, based on interviews 
and reports from staff correspondents 
traveling with toe three candidates, ss 
well as reports from newsu^b and 
political leaders In dll 5G slates, shows 
that Republican nominee Nixon and 
his running mate, Gov. Spiro T, Agnew 
of Maryland., have lost some ground in 
the past four weeks but still are lead- 
ing in enough states to win the election. 

Wallace's share of toe popular vote 
has slumped, but (he still Is favored to 
carry the elx Deep South states that 
have constituted his base of support 



A final rtatfr-by-itate report on the 
election prospects is on Pages B4 
and B5- 



slnce toe start of his campaign. 

The Wallace slump has increased toe 
chance that Humphrey and bis Demo- 
cratic running mete, Sen. Edmund S. 
Mnskie of Naina, will carry some of 
the major Northern industrial states. 
Untike a month ego, the Democrats 
are almost assured ahead of Wallace 
and Geo, Curtis E. Lcllsy in toe elec- 
toral vote chase. But the same dimirm- 
tion of WaHaee’a backing has helped 
Nixon '3 position in the border states 
and thus, ironically, given him added 
insm-ance of an electoral college ma- 
jority. 

The Washington Post survey toows; 

Nixon is leading In 31 states with 295 
electoral votes, 25 more than the 210 
needed for election. 

Humphrey is leading sn seven states 
K ud the District of Columbia with , 61 
electoral votes. 

Wallace Is leading In, six stages with 
53 electoral votek 

Six states with 123 electoral votes 
are in the iosssip category. Humphrey 
■md Nixon are battling for five of them: 
Connecticut, New . Mexico, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Texas. In the sixth 
fltste Florida, the field; is between Nixon 



leading, would add 43 votes, bringing 
his total to 210. 

The next vital arena is the band of 
Border States — Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Missouri, with 7b elec- 
toral votes — where Nixon is believed 
to be leading against the divided chal- 
lenge of Wallace Mid Humphrey. Al- 
most any six of those seven state? 
would put him over the top, 

Finally, Nixon has a bit of insurance 
in three Western states— Nevada, 
Washington and Alaska— where he ap- 
pears to he leading but la not guaran- 
teed the votes. 

When one notes that these states 
could give him victory even if he were 
shut out of Michigan, Minnesota, 
South Carolina, New York, Fennsyb 
vanin, Texas, Florida, Connecticut, 
New Mexico and Maine— in all of 
which he has a chance— the likelihood 
of Nixon's winning is clear. 

Six Move GOP Governors 

S O FAR AS other races are con- 
cerned, ticket splitting seems to he 
the order of the day. 

The Republicans, who now hold 26 of 
the 50 governorships, are virtually 
guaranteed another increase In their 
strength this year. In all, 13 Demo- 
cratic and eight Republican governor- 
ships are at stake Tuesday. 

An expected victory in Illinois would 
his tall Republicans In the governors' 
chairs in every one of the big seven 
states except Texes, which Seems 
likely to return another Democrat. 

Aside from Illinois, the other states 
expected to replace Democrats with 
Republican governors on Tuesday in- 
clude Iowa, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, with chances of varying degrees 
for Republicans to take over also in 
Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, North Car- 
olina and West Virginia. 

By contrast, the only Republican- 
held governorships that appear in any 




HtAsn,* x- ui 9 uhw 

brings out characteristics 
and strengths that perhaps 
even they never knew they 
had t and for others the pres- 
sure is too overwhelming: 



pected or anticipated that the Russians 
would deploy surface-to-surface ballis- 
tic missiles Ju Cube, 

Meeting With Dobrynin 

T THOUGHT BACK to my meeting 
1 with Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin in my office some weeks be- 
fore. He came to tell me that the Bus- 
sians were prepared to sign an atmos- 
pheric test ban treaty if we could 
make certain, agreements on under- 
ground testing. 

I told, him we were deeply concerned 
within the Administration about the 
amount of military equipment being 
sent to Cuba. There was some evidence 
that, in addition to the surface-to-air- 
missile (SAM) sites that were being 
erected, the Russians, under the guise 
of a fishing village* were constructing 
a large naval shipyard and a base for 
submarines. This, was all being 
watched carefully — through agents 
within Cuba who were reporting the 
military buildup in a limited but fre- 
quently Important way, through the 
questioning of refugees who were 
screened and processed as they arrived 
in Florida and through U-£ flights. 

Ambassador Dobrynin told me I 
should not be concerned,, for he was in- 
structed by Soviet Chairman Nikita S. 
Khrushchev to assure President Ken- 
nedy that there would be no ground- 
to-ground missiles or offensive weap- 
ons placed in Cuba. Further, he said, I 
could assure the President that this 
military buildup was not of any signifi- 
cance and that Khrushchev would do 
nothing to disrupt the relationship of 
our two countries during this period 
prior to the election. Chairman 
Khrushchev, ho said, liked President 
Kennedy and did not wish to embar- 
rass him, 

I told him wo were watching the 
buildup carefully and that he shot Id 
know it would be of the gravest conse- 
quence if the Soviet Union placed mis- 
sites In Cuba. That would raver hap- 
pen, he assured me, and left, 

I reported the conversation to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara, relayed njy own Skepticism 
and suggested that it might be advisa- 
ble to issue a statement making it une- 
quivocally dear that the United States 
would not tolerate the introduction of 
offensive surface-to-surface missiles, or 
offensive weapons of any kind. Into 
Cuba. 

That same afternoon. Sept 4, from a 





study, that reports had come from 
agents within Cuba indicating the 
presence of missiles in -September of 
Most of the reports were false; 
some were the result of confusion by 
untrained observers between surface- 
to-air missiles and surface-to-surface 
missives. 

Several reports, however, turned out 
to be accurate — one from a former em- 
ploye at the Hilton Hotel in Havana, 
who believed a missile installation was 
being constructed near San Cristobal, 
and another from someone who over- 
heard Premier Fidel Castro's pilot 
talking in a boastful and Intoxicated 
way one evening about the nuclear 
missiles that were going to be fur- 
nished Cuba by Russia, 

But before these reports wore given 
substance, they bad to be checked and 
r&ehecked. They were not even consid- 
ered substantial enough to pass on to 
the President or other high officials 
within the Government, In retrospect, 
this was perhaps a mistake. But the 
same postmortem study also stated 
that there was bo action the United 
States could have taken before the 
time we actually did act, on the 
grounds that oven the films available 
on, Oct, Id Would not have been sub- 
stantial enough to convince the gov- 
ernments and peoples of the world of 
the presence of offensive missiles in 
Cube. Certalnfly, unsubstantiated refu- 
gee reports would not have been suffi- 
cient 

The important fact, of course, is that 
the missiles were uncovered and the 
information was made available to the 
Government and the people before the 
missiles became operative and in time 
for the United States to act 

Men Under Pressure 

T IE SAME GROUP that met that 
first morning in the Cabinet Room 
met almost continuously through the 
next 12 days and almost: dally for some 
six weeks thereafter. Others in the 
group, which was later to be called the 
“ExComm' 1 (the Executive Committee 
of ‘the National Security Council), in- 
cluded Secretary of State Dean Rusk; 
Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara; Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency John McCone; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon; 
President Kennedy's adviser oh na- 
tional security affairs, McGeorge 
Bundy; Presidential Counsel Theodore 
C. Sorensen; Under Secretary of State 
George Ball; Deputy Under Secretary 
of State U. Alexis Johnson; Gen, Max- 
well Taylor, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; Edward Martin, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Latin Amer- 
ica; originally, Charles Bohlen, who, 
after the first day, left to become Am- 
bassador to France and was succeeded 
by Llewelyn Thompson as the adviser 
on Russian affairs; Roswell Gtip&trie, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense; Paul 



Some of the officials 
who? with the Kennedys, 
shared the Confron- 
tation between the 
two giant atomic 
nations? the tLS. and 
the ILS.S.R*? which 
brought the world to 
the abyss of nuclear 
destruction and 
the end of mankind*’ 



ROBERT McNAMARA 



THEODORE SORENSEN 




JOHN McCONE 



Wallace is Leading in cist stales with 
53 electoral votes. 

Six states with .123 electoral votes 
are In tfaa tossup category, Humphrey 
and Nixon are battling for five of them; 
Connecticut, New _ Mexico, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Texas, in the sixth 
state, Florida, the fight Is between Nixon 
and Wallace. 

Marked Loss for Wallace 

S INCE THE mid-campaign survey 
published on October G, correspond- 
ents report the following major trends: 
* A marked loss of support by 
Wallace in states outside the South, par- 
ticularly among 'blue-collar workers, 
Much of the shift is attributed to the 
intensive propaganda campaign against 
Wallace conducted by trade unions 
among their members and families. 

* A solidifying of support for Hum- 
phrey among traditional Democratic vot- 
ing groups, including Negroes, Mexican- 
Antericans and Jews, as the traditional 
and ideological divisions SO evident at 
last August's national convention have- 
begun to recede into memory, 

* A weakening of support far Nixon 
in the areas of liberal Republicanism, 
which supported Gov. Nelson A. Rock- 
efeller for the nomination, and where 
criticism of the style of Nixon’s and 
Agnew's campaign lifts been most prev- 
alent. 

All of 'these shifts have been more 
marked In the 'northeast quadrant of the 
country than elsewhere, and, together, 
they explain the rattler dramatic im- 
prevement in the prospects for the 
Humphrcy-Muskie ticket in stich states 
as Massachusetts, Michigan, Connecticut, 
New York and perhaps Pennsylvania, 
But the survey also shows Nixon ap- 
pears to be staying In front— and gen- 
erally maintaining his margin — in the 
Midwestern and Western states. Most 
important, correspondents report little 
evidence that Humphrey has made a 
breakthrough In the suburban areas end 
smaller cities that control such states 
as California, Illinois and Ohio, There, 
the law-and-order issue and general dis- 
satisfaction with the social, fiscal and 
foreign policies of the Johnson Admin- 
istration, which Humphrey symbolizes, 
present an almost insuperable barrier 
to bis victory. 

Whatever Humphrey may have gained 
from the last-minute presidential deci- 
sion to hall bombing of North Vietnam, 
correspondents say. Is outweighed by 
the abiding time-for-ji -change sentiment 
that Nixon has exploited In his cam- 
paign. 

The difficulty of the task of denying 
Nixon an electoral majority is shown 
by this analysis of his support: 

His hard-core strength, Including 
California, Illinois, Indiana. Wisconsin 
and 15 smaller states in the Midwest 
and West, totals 167 electoral votes. 

Ohio and New Jersey, the other two 
major states where he is believed to be 




degree of danger are Montana, New 
Mexico and Arizona. > 

Under the hast circumstances. Re- 
publicans could come out of the elec- 
tion with 35 of the 53 governors, A rea- 
sonable guess Is that they may have 32, 
Instead of their present 26. 

in contrast to governors' races, 
which traditionally stand on their own, 
there have been many years where na- 
tional trends have caused sweeping 
changes In the Senate. This does not 
seem to he one of them, 

The Republicans came into the cam- 
paign with; high hopes, mainly because 
they had 23 Democratic seats to aim at 
and only ii of their own to defend. 
While they had little hope of overturn- 
ing the Democrats' 63-37 majority, 
they hoped to move their strength into 
the upper 40s in preparation for a 
major campaign in 1970. 

/ 

Republican Gain in Senate 

T HE WASHINGTON POST survey 
indicates the likely Republican 
lain will be in the range of four to six 
seats. But even that much of a shift* 
aiong with replacement of ft retiring 
Democrat in Alabama and a. retiring 
Republican In Kansas by more con- 
servative members of their own Party, 
will tend to reduce the almost auto- 
matic liberal majorities the Senate has 
known since 1850. 

Among the conservative Republicans 
given good to excellent chances of re- 
placing Democrats are former Sen, 
Barry Goldwaler of Arizona, former 
Gov, Henry Bellmon of Oklahoma, 
Mayor Elmer E. Rasmuson of Anchor- 
age and Rep. Edward J, Gurney of 
Florida. Moderate Republicans among 
the possible winners Include William 
D. Ruckelsliaus uf Indiana, Rep. 
Charles McC, Mathias of Maryland, At- 
torney General William B. Saxbe of 
Ohio, State Rep. Robert Pack. wood of 
Oregon and Rep. Richard Scbweiker of 
Pennsylvania. 

Not all of these, of course, are likely 
to come through. Meantime, two liberal 
Democrats— Gov. Harold Hughes of 
Iowa and former State Controller Alan 
Cranston of California, are given real 
chances to take over Republican seats. 

Other states where Senate scats 
could shift parties Include Id alio* Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, South Daktoa 
and Utah. 

Guessing the outcome of the 3B5 
See POLITICS, Page BS, Column 4 
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at certa£ct American dries, #ho estimate was that within a few minutes of 
their being fired #0 million Americans would be dead” Defense Depart- 



ment photos such as these provided deit'j of surface-to-surface missile sites 
from high overhead and from lout angles, as well as ships on their way to 
Fidel Castro* s Cuba with military cargoes such as jft bomber fuselages. 
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CRISIS, From Page B I 
derstood yet* most inffpertently, still 
leave us In control of events. 

titer lie reinforced his position by 
reporting that & surprise air strike 
against the missile bases alone— a 
surgical air. strike, as it came to be 
called— ■ was militarily Impractical in 
the view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
that any such military action would 
foave to include all milUery instelU- 
lions in Cuba, eventually leading to an 
Invasion, Perhaps we would come to 
that, 'he argued, "But leVs not start 
with that course,” 

Those who argued for the military 
strike pointed out that a. blockade 
would not In fact remove the missiles 
and would not even . stop the work 
from going ahead on the missile sites 
themselves. The missiles were already 
in Cuba, and all we would be doing 
with a blockade would be "closing the 
door after the horse had left the barn. 1,1. 

Their most forceful argument was 
ihat our installation of a blockade 
around Cuba invited the Russians to 
do the same to Berlin, If we demanded 
the removal of -missiles from Cuba as 
the price for lifting our blockade, they 
would demand the removal of missiles 
surrounding (the Soviet Union as the 
reciprocal act. 

And so We argued, and so we disa- 
greed— all dedicated, intelligent men, 
disagreeing and fighting about 'the fu- 



and he was strongly in favor of an air 
attack. Ho said that the President of 
the United States hod the responslblity 
for the security of the people of the 
United States and of the whole tree 
world, that it was his obligation to 
take the only action which could pro- 
ject that seeisiity and that that meant 
destroying: the missiles. 

With some trepidation, £ argued 
that, whatever validity the military 
and political arguments were for an at* 
lack in preference to a blockade, 
America's traditions and history would 
not permit such a course of action. 
Whatever military reasons he and oth- 
ers could marshal, they were neverthe- 
less, in the last analysis, advocating a 
surprise attack by a very large nation 
against a very small one. This, I said, 
could not be undertaken by the United 
State-3 if we were to maintain our 
moral position at home and around the 
globe. 

Wo spent more time on this moral 
question during the first five days 
than on any other single matter. At 
various times, it was proposed that we 
send a latter to Khrushchev 21 hours 
■before the bombardment was to begin, 
that we send a letter to Castro, that 
leaflets and pamphlets listing the tar- 
gets be dropped over Cuba before the 
attack-— ail these Ideas and more were 
abandoned for military or other rea- 
sons. We struggled and fought with 
nn-p inothfT itnd with our ('nnsflftiipfts. 



They met late Wednesday afternoon 
in the Presidents office In the While 
House. Gromyko began the conversa- 
tion by saying the United States 
should stop threatening Cuba. AH 
Cuba wanted was peaceful coexist* 
ence, he said; she was not interested in 
exporting her system to other Latin 
American countries. Cuba, like tb* So- 
viet Union, wanted only peace. Pre- 
mier Khrushchev had instructed him, 
Gromyko said, to tell President Ken- 
nedy that the only assistance being 
furnished Cuba was for agriculture 
and land development, so the people 
could feed themselves, plus a sma'd 
amount of defensive arms. In view of 
all the publicity in ibe American press, 
he said, he wanted to emphasise that 
the Soviet Union would never become 
involved in the furnishing of offensive 
weapons to Cuba, 

President Kennedy listened, aston- 
ished, hut also with some admiration 
for the boldness of Gromyko’s position ► 
Firmly, but with great restraint consid- 
ering the provocation, he told Gro- 
myko that It was not the United States ■ 
which was fermenting discord, but the 
Soviet Union, The U&B.R.’s supply ing 
of arms to Cuba was having 6 pro- 
found effect on the people of the 
United States and was a source of 
great concern to him. Because of th & 
personal assurances he had received 
from Khrushchev, he had been tak^ 
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that position (had been made clear Co 
the Soviet Union in meetings between 
the Attorney General and Ambassador 
Dobrynin and In his own public state- 
ments, To avoid any misunderstanding, 
he read aloud his statement of Sept, 4, 
which pointed out the serious, conse- 
quences that would arise If the Soviet 
Union placed missiles or offensive 
weapons within Cuba. 

Gromyko assured him this would 
never be done, that the United Stales 
should not bo concerned. After touch- 
ing briefly on some other matters, he 
said goodby. 

1 came by shortly after Gromyko left 
the "White House. The President of the 
United States, it can be said, was dis- 
pleased with the spokesman of the- So- 
viet Union, 

From Agreetiieiat to Discord 

B Y THURSDAY WIGHT, there was 
A majority opinion in our group 
for a blockade, Our committee went 
from #56 State Department to the 
’White House around BrlS that night. In 
order 'to avoid the suspicion that would 
have ensued from the presence of a 
long dine of limousines, we all went In 
my oar— John McCone. Maxwell Tay- 
lor, the driver #nd myself all crowded 
together In (the front scat, and six 
others, sitting in back. 

We explained our recommendations 
to Llie President. At 4he beginning, the 
meeting seemed, to proceed in an or- 
derly and satisfactory way* However, 
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suspicion, ha returned to hte regular 
schedule and his campaign speaking 
engagements. 

The flext morning, at our meeting at 
Ihe State Department, -there were 
sharp disagreements again. The strain 
and ,bhe hours without sleep were be- 
ginning to (take -ifiieir tell. However, 
even many years later, those human 
weaknesses — impatience, fits of anger— 
ape understandable. 

Each one of ns was being asked to 
make a recommendation which would 
affect the future of all mankind, a rec- 
ommendation which, if wrong and if 
accepted, could mean (the destruction 
of the human race. That kind of pres- 
sure does strange things to a [human 
being, even to brilliant, ^elf-confident, 
mature, experienced men. For some it 
brings out characteristics and 



strengths Shat perhaps even they never 
knew they had, and for others the 
pressure Is too overwhelming. 

Finally, we agreed on a procedure by 
which we felt we could give some in- 
telligent recommendations to the Pres- 
ident. We split Into groups to write up 
our respective recommendations. In 
the early afternoon, we exchanged pap^ 
ers, each group dissected end criticised 
the other, and then the papers were 
returned to the original group to de- 
velop further answers. Gradually from 
all this came the outline of definitive 
plans. 

Rusk Frequently Absent 

D URING all these deliberations, 
we all spoke as equals. There was 
sto rank and, in fact, we did not even 
have a chairman. Dean Rusk— who, as 
Secretary of State, might have as- 
sumed that position— had other duties 
during this period of time and fre- 
quently cook! not attend our meetings. 
As a result* ,the conversation# were 
completely uninhibited and unre- 
stricted. It was a tremendously advan- 
tageous procedure that does 'hot fre- 
quently occur within the Executive 
Branch of the Government, where rank 
Is often so important. 

We -met all day Friday and Friday 
night. Then again early Saturday 
morning we were hack at the State De- 
partment, 1 talked to the President 
revere! times on Friday, He was hop- 
ing to lie able to meet with us early 





The Evidence: 



* The photography having indicated that the missiles were, being directed 
at certain American cities, the ejt&nmfe ions that within a few minutes of 
their being fired SQ million j4merictmj would be dead” Defense Depart- 



ment photos suc/i us iJiese provided vie tos of surface-to-surface missile sites 
from high overhead and from Imv angles, as well as ships oft their mtfy to 
Fidel Castro's Cuba with military cargoes such as fet bomber fuselages* 
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deratood yet. most importantly, still 
leave us in control of events, 

La^er foe reinforced his position by 
reporting that a surprise air strike 
against the missile bases alone — a 
surgical air, strike,, as it came to be 
called — was militarily Saipwictleal in 
the view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
that any such military action would 
Slave to include all military Installa- 
tions In Cuba, eventually leading to an 
invasion. Perhaps we would come to 
that, he argued- "But let’s not start 
with that course." 

Those who argued for the military 
strike pointed out that a Moekade 
would not la fact remove the missiles 
and would not even . stop the work 
from going ahead on the missile sites 
themselves. The missiles were already 
in Cuba, and all we would foe doing 
with a blockade would be "closing the 
door after the (horse had left the barn." 

Their mest forceful argument was 
that our installation of a blockade 
around Cuba invited -the Russians to 
do the same to Berlin. If wo demanded 
'the removal of missiles from Cuba fts 
ifoe price for lifting our blockade, they 
Would demand the removal of missiles 
surrounding the Soviet 'Union as the 
reciprocal act. 

And so we argued, and so we disa- 
greed— all dedicated, intelligent men, 
disagreeing and fighting about the fu- 
ture of their country and of mankind. 
Meanwhile, time was slowly running 
cut. 

An examination, of photography 
taken on Wednesday, the -nth of 
October, showed several other Installa- 
tions, with at least 16 and possibly 32 
missiles of over lOWMnll# range. Our 
military experts advised that these 
missiles could be in operation within a 
week. 

The next day Thursday, estimates 
by our intelligence community placed 
in Cuba missiles with an atomic-war- 
head potential of about one-naif the 
current ICBM capacity of the entire 
Soviet Union. The photography having 
indicated that the missiles were being 
directed at certain American cities, 
ihs estimate was that within a few 
minutes of their being fired 80 million 



and he was strongly in favor of en air 
attack. He eald that the President of 
the United Slates had the respcmslblity 
for the security of the people of the 
United States and of the whole free 
world, that it was Ms obligation to 
lake the only action which could pro- 
tect that security and that that meant 
destroying the missiles. 

With some trepidation, I argued 
that, whatever validity the military 
and political arguments were for an at- 
tack in preference to a blockade, 
America's traditions and history would 
not permit such a course of action. 
Whatever military reasons foe and oth- 
ers could marshal, they wore neverthe- 
less, in the last analysis, advocating a 
surprise attack by a very large nation 
against a very small one. This, I said, 
could not be undertaken by the United 
States if we were to maintain our 
moral position at home and around the 
globe. 

We spent more time on this moral 
question during the first five days 
than on, any other single matter. At 
various times, it was proposed that we 
send a letter to Khrushchev 24 hours 
before the bombardment was to begin, 
that we send a Utter to Castro, that 
leaflets and pamphlets listing the tar- 
gets be dropped over Cuba before the 
attack — all these ideas arid more were 
abandoned for military or other rea- 
sons. We struggled and fought with 
one another and with our consciences, 
for it was a question that deeply trou- 
bled us all. 

Gromyko 7 * Reassurance 

I N THE MIDST of all these discus- 
sions, Andrei Gromyko came to see 
the President, It was an appointment 
made long before the missiles were un- 
covered, and the President felt it 
would he awkward to cancel iL He de- 
bated whether he should confront the 
Soviet Foreign Minister with our 
knowledge of the missiles’ presence 
and finally decided that, as he had not 
yet determined a final course of action 
and the disclosure of our knowledge 
might give the Russians the initiative, 
he would simply listen to Gromyko. 



They met. late Wednesday afternoon 
In the President's office in the White 
House, Gromyko began the conversa- 
tion by saying the United States 
should stop threatening Cuba. All 
Cuba wanted was peaceful coexist- 
ence, he said; she was not interested in 
exporting her system to other Latin 
American countries. Cuba, like the So- 
viet Union, wanted curly peace. Pre- 
mier Khrushchev had Instructed him, 
Gromyko said, to tell President Ken- 
nedy that the only assistance being 
furnished Cuba was for agriculture 
and land, development, so the people 
could feed themselves, plus a small 
amount of defensive anna. Tn view of 
aW the publicity .in the American press, 
he said, he wanted to emphasise that 
the Soviet Union would never become 
involved in the furnishing of offensive 
weapons to Cuba. 

President Kennedy 'listened, aston- 
ished, but also with some admiration 
for the boldness of Gromyko’s position. 
Finnly, but with great restraint consid- 
ering the provocation, he told Gro- 
myko that it was not the United Stales ■ 
which was tormenting discord, but the 
Soviet Union. The U,S.S,R, h s supplying 
of arms fo Cuba was having a pro- 
found effect on the people of the 
United States and was a source of' 
great concern to him. Because of the 
personal assurances be had receive l 3 
from Khrushchev, he had been taking 
the public position that no action was 
required against Cuba, and yet the sit- 
uation was becoming steadily moro 
dangerous. 

Gromyko repeated that the ’We 
objective of ■the U.S.S.R, was to ‘ give 
bread to Cuba in order to prevent hun- 
ger In that country," As far as arms 
were concerned, the Soviet Union, had 
simply sent some specialists to train 
Cubans to handle certain kinds of .ar- 
moment, which were only “defensive,” 
He then said he wished to emphasize 
the word ‘‘defensive" and that none of 
those weapons could ever constitute a 
•threat to tiie United States, 

The President replied that there 
should be no misunderstanding ®jthe 
position of the United States-- that 
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that position had been made clear to 
the Soviet Union in meetings between 
the Attorney Qfuard anil Ambassador 
Dobryjitn and la ft.Es own public state- 
ments, To avoid any -misunderstanding, 
he read aloud his statement of Sept 4, 
which pointed out -the serious conse- 
quences that would arise if the Soviet 
Union placed missiles or offensive 
weapons within Cuba. 

Gromyko assured him this would 
never be done, that the United States 
should not be concerned. After touch- 
ing briefly on some other matters, he 
said gcodby. 

I cam* by shortly after Gromyko left 
the White House, The President of the 
United States, It can he said, was dis- 
pleased with, the spokesman of the So- 
viet Union. 

From Agreement to Discord 

B Y THURSDAY NIGHT, there was 
a majority opinion In our group 
for a blockade. Our committee went 
from the State Department to the 
White House around p:15- that night. In 
order 'to avoid the suspicion that would 
have ensued from 4he presence of a 
long 'line of limousines, we Ml went In 
my car— John McCone, Maxwell Tay- 
lor, the driver and myself all crowded 
together in (the front seat, and six 
others, sitting in back. 

We explained our nccaraneadatLoai 
to the President At -the beginning, the 
meeting seemed to proceed In an or- 
derly and satisfactory way. However, 
£S people talked, as the President 
raised probing questions, minds and 
opinions began to change again, and 
not only on small points. For soma, it 
was from, one extreme to another — 
supporting an air attack at the begin- 
ning of the 'meeting and by the time 
w& left the White House, supporting 
no action at all. 

The President, not at all satisfied, 
sent us hack to our deliberations. Be- 
cause any other step would arouse 

Only Nixon 
Can Win It 
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suspicion, be returned to fits regular 
schedule nod Ms campaign speaking 
engagements. 

The next morning, at our mee ting at 
I he State Department, there were 
sharp disagreements again. The strain 
and .®he hours without sleep were be- 
ginning to take their toll. However, 
even many years later, those human 
weaknesses — impatience, fits of anger- — 
are understandable. 

Each one of us was being asked to 
make a recommendatton which would 
affect the future of Ml mankind, a ret 
ontmendatloti which, if wrong and if 
accepted, could mean the destruction 
of 'the human race. That kind of pres- 
■sure does strange (things to R human 
being, even to brilliant, self-confident, 
mature, experienced men. For some it 
brings out character is tics and 




Adlai E. Stevenson , , , "Although 
I disagreed strongly with his rec- 
ommendations, l thought he was 
courageous to make them . . .** 



strengths that perhaps even they never 
knew they had, and far others 'Che 
pressure is too overwhelming. 

Finally, we agreed on a procedure by 
which we felt we could give some In- 
telligent recommendations to the Pres- 
ident, We split into groups to write up 
our respective recommendations. In 
the early afternoon, we exchanged pap- 
ers, each group dissected and. Criticized 
the other, and then the papers were 
returned to the original group to de- 
velop further answers. Gradually from 
all this came the outline of definitive 
plans. 

Rusk Frequently Absent 

D URING ALL these deliberations, 
we all spoke as equals. There was 
no rank and, In fact, we did not even 
have a chairman. Dean Rusk— who, as 
Secretory of State, anight have as- 
sumed that position— had other duties 
during this period of time and fre- 
quently could not attend our meetings. 
As a result, the conversations were 
completely uninhibited and unre- 
stricted. It was a tremendously advan- 
tageous procedure that does 'isot fre- 
quently occur within the Executive 
Branch of the Government, where rank 
Is often so important. 

We met all day Friday and Friday 
night. Then again early Saturday 
morning we were back at the State De 
partment, I talked to the President 
several times on Friday, He was hop. 
lug to be able to meet with us early 
enough to decide on a course of action 
and then broadcast it to the Nation 
Sunday night. Saturday morning at 10 
o'clock I relied him at the Biackstone 
Hotel In Chicago and told him, we were 
ready to meet with him. He canceled 
his trip and returned to Washington. 

As he was returning to Washington, 
our Armed Forces across (the world 
were put on alert. Telephoning from 
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head potential of about one-half the 
current ICBM capacity of the ehtlre 
Soviet Union, The photography having 
indicated that the missiles were being 
directed at obtain American cities, 
the estimate was that within a few 
minutes of their being fired BO million 
Americans would be dead. 

LeMny Urged Attach 

T HE MEMBERS Of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were unanimous in calling 
immediate military action. They force- 
fully presented their view that the 
blockade would not be efteotfvo, Gen. 
Curlis LeMay, Air Force chief of staff, 
argued strongly with the President 
that a. military attack was essential. 
When toe President questioned what 
the response of the Russians might he, 
Gen. LeMay assured him there would 
be no reaction. 

President Kennedy was skeptical. 
"They no mote then we can let these 
things go by without doing something. 
They can't, after all .their statements, 
permit us to take out their mSaalloa, 
kill a lot of Russians and then do noth- 
ing, If they don>t take action in Cuba, 
they certainly will in Berlin." 

The President went on to say that ho 
recognized the validity of the argu- 
ments made by the Joint Chiefs and 
the likelihood, if we did nothing, that 
the Russians would move on Berlin 
and in other areas of the world, feeling 
the United States was completely ism 
potent Then it would be too late to do 
anything in Cuba, for by that time all 
their missiles would be operational, 
Gen, David M. Shoup, commandant 
of the Marine Corps, summed up ever- 
one f s ieelMfcgs^ "You are in a pretty 
bad fix, Mr, President." The President 
answered quickly, "You are Srt If with 
me." Everyone laughed and, with no 
final decision, the meeting adjourned. 

Later, Secretary McNamara, al- 
though he told the President he dis- 
agreed with the Joint Chiefs and fa- 
vored a blockade rather than nn at- 
tack, informed him that the necessary 
planes, men and ammunition were 
being deployed and that wo could be 
ready to move with the necessary air 
bombardments on Tuesday Oct. 23, If 
that was to be the decision. The plans 
called for an initial attack, consisting 
of 500 sorties, striking all military tar- 
gets, Including Ihe missile sites, air 
fields, ports and gun emplacements. 

I supported McNamara's position in 
favor of a blockade. This was not from 
a deep conviction that It would he a 
successful course of action, but a feel- 
ing that It bad more flexibility and 
fewer liabilities than a military attack. 
Most Importantly, like others, I could 
not accept the idea that the United 
States would rain bombs on Cuba, kill- 
ing thousands and thousands of civil- 
ians in a surprise attack. 

Former Secretary of Stale Dean 
Adicson began attending our meetings, 



and finally decided that, as he had not 
yet determined a final course of action 
and the disclosure of our knowledge 
might give the Russians the Initiative, 
he would simply listen to Gromyko. 



these weapons could ever constitute a 
threat to the United States, 

The President replied that there 
should be no misunderstanding of .the 

position of the United Slates— that 




The 

Influences: 



“The members of the Joint 
C/tie/s of Staff mere unanimous 
ift colling for immediate military 
action*’ Here, the Army’s Gen, 
Earte Wheeler, the Air Force’s 
Can, Curtis LeMay end the 
Navy’s Adm. George Anderson 
from left, peruse outside tke 
White House on Oct. 22, 1962. 
The man at right is Copt. Taze- 
well Shepard Jr., presidential 
nuL'al aide. 




“Many congressional leaders 
tpere sharp in their criticism.™ 
Here Chairmen Richard Hassell 
of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, J. W. Fulbright of 
the Senate Foreign Relation* 
Committee W Carl V bison of 
the House Armed Services Com- 
mirteo nrriue in the Capital Oct ► 
22 after being summoned to meet 
with tke President- 
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House contests {41 Democrats and 9 
Republicans have no major party oppo- 
sition) Is very difficult, but moat ob- 
servers agree there will be a Republi- 
can gain of some she, whatever the di- 
vision of votes among the three presi- 
dential candidates. 

House Republican Leader Gerald R- 
Dord of Michigan, whose prophecy of a 
40-seat Republican gain In 3.DG6 proved 
conservative when the GOD actually 
picked up 47 seats, is now on the rec- 
ord as predicting the GOP wWI gain 
the 30 seats needed to make him 
Speaker of the next House. 

At the dose of the ftast .Congress, 
Democrats held 247 seats anti Republi- 
cans 133. 

Republicans do have one ace in the 
hole— the possible willingness of a 
half-dozen Southern, Democrats to 
switch their affiliation to the GOP 
after the election, if their committee 
seniority is upheld. 

Interestingly, however, top strate- 
gists for Nixon calculate privately that 
the Republicans will gain only 13-20 
House seats, in part because Nixon's 
co&llaiJs do not look very broad- Demo- 
crats tend to see 13 as the upper Mm it 
for Republican gains. 

The OOP’s advantages this year, 
apart from whatever aid Nixon proves 
capable of giving, include a marked su- 
periority In congressional campaign fi- 
nancing and advantages gained by re- 
districting in such states as Indiana, 
North Carolina, Florida and CaBfomia 
that moved Democrats into unfamiliar 
or more hazardous territory. 

Oil the other hand, most of the Re- 
publican target scats happen to fall In 
the regions where Nixon and the GOP 
face their toughest competition. In the 
Northeast, Humphrey's recent rally 
has diminished prospects ter multiple- 
seat GOP gains in New Jersey, New 
York and Connecticut, among other 
states. 

In the South, where Nixon would 
Otherwise have landslide majorities 
over Humphrey, the presence of Wal- 
lace on the ballot seems Hhely to save 
many Democratic Congressmen. Indi- 
cations are that most Wallace voters in 
the South will go back to their normal 
Democratic preference for House 
race^ Ironically, Wallace’s coattails In 
Alabama— where he Ss the Democratic 
candidate for President— may knock 
two Republican Congressmen out of of- 
fice. 

This ittrvey maj compiled from re- 
ports by Was Mrtfl loti Post staff writers 
and special correspondents in the tuari* 
ous states ud(h the assistance of Wash- 
inptem Post researcher Jan Krause, 
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FINE GLOVES 



The Georgetown University Shop's selection 
of gloves was never finer. We have received 
several shipments recently from England a ad 
we have gloves in from the best makers in 
America. 

They consist of fine at pm him and suedes in tan, 
grey and black, lined and utilised. Some with 
catbmere linings. Some with fur , 

All beautifully made and serviceable, 

$ 8.00 to $ 15.00 

Woolen gloves with leather palms 
for driving and Casual wear $6, 

Also for TV onion 

Ethan* Aigner Leather Gloves $9.50 to $15 
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Georgetown. University Shop 

36 th St N Streets, N-W. 

FEdUJlL J-lipC 

Open AH D fly Samgday until 6 p.nl. year 'iquh-J. 
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4 There Was No Other Choice ^ Said JFK 



From Preceding Tage 
rmr meeting In Ahe State Department, 
Secretary McNamara ordered four 
tactical air squadrons placed el readi- 
ness for an' air -strike in case the Presi- 
dent decided to accept that recommit 
d alien. . 

The President arrived hack at the 
White House at 1:40 pm. and went for 
n swim. At 3:30 we walked up to the 
Oval Room. The meeting went on until 
ten -minutes after 5, 

Convened as a formal meeting of the 
National Security Council, It was a 
larger group of people who met, some 
of whom had not participated In the 
deliberations up to that time. Bob 
McNamara presented the arguments 
for the .blockade; others presented the 
arguments for the military attack. 

The discussion, for the most pari, 
was able and organized, although, like 
all meetings of -this kind, certain, state' 
merits were made os accepted trusims 
which I, at least, thought were of ques- 
tionable validity. One member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, for example, 
argued that we could use nuclear weap- 
ons, on the basis -that our adversaries 
would use theirs against ue In an at- 
tack. I thought, as I listened, of the 
many times 'that I had hoard the mili- 
tary take positions which, if wrong, 
-had the advantage that no one would 
be around at the end to knew. 

The President Derides 

T HE PRESIDENT made his deci- 
sion. -that -afternoon in favor of the 
blockade. There was one final meeting 
the next morning, with Gen. Walter 
C r Sweeney Jr„ commander in chief of 
4 he Tactical Air Command, who told 
the President that even a major sur- 
prise air attack could not be certain of 
destroying aU the missile Sites and nu- 
clear weapons in Cuba. That ended She 
small, lingering -doubt that might still 
have remained In Ms mind. It had wor- 
ried him that a bloackade would 'not 
remove the missiles— now it was clear 
that an attack could not accomplish 
that task completely, either. 

Adi el Stevenson bad come from New 
York to attend the meeting Saturday 
afternoon, as he had attended several 
of the Bx-Cotnm meetings. He had al- 
ways been dubious about the air strike, 
but at ■ iUm Saturday meeting he 
strongly advocated what he had only 
tentatively suggested to me a few days 
before— namely, that we -make It dear 
lo the Soviet Union -that if it withdrew 
its missiles frotn Cut a, we would be 
willing to withdraw our missiles from 
Turkey and Italy and give up our 
naval base at Guantanamo Bay. 

There was an extremely strong roae- 
from some of the participants to 



preparations went forward. Missile 
crews were placed on maximum alert. 
Troops were moved into Florida and 
„ the southeastern part of the United 
'States. Late Saturday night, the First 
Armored Division began to move out 
of Texas into Georgia and five more 
divisions were placed oh alert. The 
base at Guantanamo Bay was strength- 
ened. 

The Navy deployed 180 ships into 
the Caribbean. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand was dispersed to civilian landing 
fields around the country to lessen its 
vulnerability in case of attack. The 
B-52 bomber force was ordered into the 
air fully -loaded with atomic weapons. 
As one came down to Hnd, another im- 
mediately took its place in the air. 

An hour before the President's 
speech, Secretary Rusk called in Am- 
bassador Dobrynin and told him of the 
speech. The newspapers reported that 
Dobrynin left the Secretary’s office 
looking considerably shaken. 

The President met with the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and informed them 
for the first time of the crisis. Then, 
not long before the broadcast, he mot 
with the leaders of Congress. This was 
the most difficult meeting. I did not at- 
tend, but I know from seeing him aft- 
erward that it was a tremendous 
strain. 

Many congressional leaders were 
sharp in their criticism. They toll that 
the President should take more force- 
ful action, a military attack or invasion, 
and that the blockade was far Lon 
w&ak n response. Sen, Richard B, 
Russell of Georgia said ho could not 
live with himself if he did not say in 
the strongest possible terms how im- 
portant it was that we act with great- 
er strength fihan the President was con- 
tern plating. 

Sen, J. William Fulbrjght of Arkan- 
sas also strongly advised military action 
rather than such a weak step as the 
blockade. Others said they were skepti- 
cal but would remain publicly silent 
only because it was such a dangerous 
hour for the country. 

The President, after listening to the 
frequently emotional criticism, ex- 
plained that he would take whatever 
steps were necessary to protect the se- 
curity o£ the United States Suit that. he 
did not feel greater military action was 
warranted Initially. Because it was pos- 
sible that the matter could be resolved 
without a devastating war, he had de. 
eided on the course he bed outlined. 
Perhaps In the end, he said, direct mil- 
itary action would be necessary, but 
that course should not be followed 
lightly. In the meantime, R'a assured 
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From a desk cleared for the broadcast* President. Kennedy announces the decision to "quarantine 1 * Cube, 



The Decision: 



Told that the Russians and 
Cubans had parked their 
planes wingtip to vjmglip, 
making them perfect targets* 
President Kennedy requested 
a U-2 flight over Florida . 
*h would be interesting if we 
have done the same thing** 
he remarked. This Tampa 
Times photo of MacDill ,i£r 
Force Base, Fla*, wias trans- 
mitted that same day ^ Oct. 
23 , 1962 . 
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wanted to have some cards in his own 

hands. 

The next morning, ’Wednesday, 
thja-.'^narantinc went into effect, and 
the reports during the early hoursTold 
of the Russian ships coming steadily on 
toward Cuba. I talked, with the Presi- 
dent for a -few moments before wa 
went fintq our regular meeting. He 
said, '‘It looks really mean, doesn't it? 
But then, really, there was no Other 
choice. If they get this mean on this 
one in our part o f the world, what will 
they do on the next? 1 ' 

f T just don’t think there was any 
choice," I said, ' and not only that, if 
you hadn't acted, you would have been 
impeached.” The President thought for 
a moment and said, 'That's what I 
think- — 1 would have been impeached." 

This Wednesday morning meeting,' 
along with that of the following Satur- 
day, Get, 27, seemed the most trying, 
the most difficult and the moat filled 
with tension. The Russian ships were 
proceeding, they were nearing the 550- 
mile barrier and w# either had to in- 
tercept them Of announce we were 
withdrawing. 

The U-2s and low-flying planes had 
returned the previous day with their 
film, and through the evening it was 
analyzed— by now in such volume that 
the filifi alone was more than 125 miles 
long and 25 miles wide. The results 
were presented to us at the meeting. 

The launching pads, the missiles, the 
concrete boxes, the nuclear storage 
bunkers, all the components were 
there, by now clearly defined and ob- 
vious. Comparisons with the picture* 
of a few days earlier made clear that 
the work on those sites was proceed- 
ing and that within a few days several 
of the launching pads would be ready 
for war. 

It was now a few minutes after 10 
o'clock. Secretary McNamara an- 
nounced that two Russian ships, the 
Gagarin and the Komi lee, were within 
a few miles of our quarantine barrier. 
The interception of both ships woulld 
probably be before noon Washington 
time. 

Then came the disturbing Navy re- 
port that a Russian submarine had 
moved into position between the two 
ships. 

It had originally been planned to 
have a cruiser make the first intercep- 
tion but, because of the Increased dan- 
ger, it was decided in the past few 
hours to send in an aircraft carrier 
suppoited by helicopters, carrying art- 
tisubmerine equipment, hovering over- 
head. The carrier Essex was to signal 
the submarine by sonar to surface and 




Oval’ Boom. The meeting went on until 
tanjjnimrtes after 5, 

Cbnveubd as a formal meeting of the 
National' Security Council, it was a 
larger group of people who met, some 
of whom had not participated in ttie 
deliberations ' up to that time. Bob 
MdNamaia presented the arguments 
for .the blockade; others presented the 
arguments for the military attack, 

Tho discussion, for the most part, 
was able and organized, although, like 
all meetings of this Sand, certain state- 
ments were made as accepted truss ms 
which 1, at least, thought were of ques- 
tionable validity. One member of the 
Joint 'Chiefs of Staff, for example, 
argued that we could use nuclear weap- 
ons, on the basis that our adversaries 
would use theirs against us in an at- 
tack. I thought, as l listened, of the 
m any times (that I had heard the mili- 
tary take positions which, if wrong, 
had the advantage that iso one would 
be around at the end to know. 

The President Decides 

T HE PRESIDENT made Ms deci- 
sion that afternoon in favor of the 
blockade. There was one final meeting 
the next morning, with Gen, Waller 
C, Sweeney Jr., commander in chief of 
the Tactical Air Command, who fold 
the President that even a major sur- 
prise air attack could not be certain of 
destroying eil the missile sites and nu- 
clear-weapons in Cuba. That elided the 
small, lingering doubt that might still 
have remained in -his inind. It had wor- 
ried him that a bloaekade would not 
remove the missiles— now it was clear 
that an, attack could not accomplish 
that task completely, either. 

Adlai Stevenson had come from New 
Yotk -to attend rthe meeting Saturday 
afternoon, as he had attended several 
of the Ex-Comm meetings. He had al- 
ways been dubious about the air strike, 
but at flhs Saturday meeting be 
strongly advocated what (he had only 
tentatively suggested to me a few days 
before — namely, that we -make it dear 
lo the Soviet Union that if it withdrew 
its missiles from Cuba, we would be 
willing to withdraw our missiles from 
Turkey and Italy and give up our 
naval base at Guantanamo Ray. 

Thera was an extremely strong reac- 
tion from some of the participants to 
his suggestion, and several sharp ex- 
changes followed. The Fresldent, al- 
though he rejected Stevenson’s sugges- 
tion, pointed out that he bad for o Song 
period Die^d reservations about the 
value o£ Jupiter missiles in Turkey 
' and Italy had some time ago bed asked 
the State Department to conduct nego- 
tiations for their removal; but now, he 
said, was not the appropriate time to 
suggest this action, and we could not 
abandon Guantanamo Bay under 
threat from Ihe Russians, 

Stevenson has since been criticized 
publicly for the position he took al this 
mooting. I think it should be empha- 
sized that be was presenting a point of 
view from a different perspective then 
the others, one which was therefore 
important for the President -to con- 



The Navy deployed 180 ships into 
the Caribbean, The Strategic Air Com- 
mand was dispersed to civilian landing 
fields around the country to lessen its 
vulnerability in case of attack. The 
B-32 bomber force was ordered into the 
air fully (loaded with atomic weapons. 
As one came down to land, another im- 
mediately took its place in the air. 

An hour before the President’s 
speech. Secretary Rusk called in Am- 
bassador Dobrynin and told him of the 
speech. The newspapers reported that 
Dobrynin left the Sea’Otflry’s office 
looking considerably shaken. 

The President met with the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet end Informed them 
for the first time of the crisis. Then, 
not long before the broadcast, he met 
with the leaders of Congress. This was 
the most difficult meeting, I did not at- 
tend, but I know from seeing him aft- 
erward that It was a tremendous 
strain. 

Many congressional leaders were 
sharp in their criticism, They felt that 
the President should take more force- 
ful action, a military attack or invasion, 
and that the blockade was far loo 
weak a response. Sen. Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia said he could not 
live with himself if lie diet not say in 
the strongest possible terms how im- 
portant it was that we act with great 
er strength than the President was con- 
templating. 

Sen. J. WdlLiam Eulbright of Arkan- 
sas -also strongly advised military action 
rather than such a weak step as the 
blockade, Others said they were skepti- 
cal but would remain publicly silent 
only because it was such a dangerous 
hour for the country. 

The President, after listening to the 
frequently emotional criticism* ex- 
plained that be would take whatever 
steps were necessary to protect the se- 
curity of the United States hut that hie 
did not feel greater [military action was 
warranted initially. Because it was pos- 
sible that the matter could be resolved 
without a devastating war, he bad de- 
cided on the course he had outlined. 
Perhaps in the end, be said, direct mil- 
itary action would be necessary, but 
that course should not be followed 
lightly. In the meantime, he assured 
them, he had tek«n measures to pre- 
pare our military forces and place 
them In a position to move. 

Be was upset by the time the meet- 
ing ended. When wa discussed it later 
he was more philosophical, pointing 
out that the congressional leaders’ re- 
action to what we should do. although 
more militant than bis, was much the 
same as our first reaction when we 
first beard about the missiles the pre- 
vious Tuesday. 

At 7 o’clock, he went on television to 
the Nation to Explain the situation in 
Cuba and the reasons for the quaran- 
tine. In his speech, he emphasized that 
the blockade was the initial step. Be 
had ordered the Pentagon to make all 
the preparations necessary for further 
military action. 

Secretary McNamara, in a canflden- 





With antiaircraft rockets in 
the background, troops string 
barbed wire along the beach 
at Key Wesf. T Fla. 



From a do&k cleared far the broadcast* Presirfenf Kennedy announces the decision to “quarantine™ Cube. 



The Decision: 



Told that the Russians and 
Cubans hod parked their 
planes wingtip to wingtip, 
making them perfect- targets t 
President Kennedy requested 
a U-2 flight oyer Florida* 
Tl would be interesting if we 
have done the same thing* 
he remarked* This Tampa 
Times photo of MacDill Air 
Force Base, Fla ,, urns trans- 
mitted that same day — Oct. 
23 , 1962 * 



* Isn’t there some way ire can 
avoid having pur first ex - 




out men, jenny, yuvm was no utiier 
choice. If they get this mean on this 
one in our part n fthe world, what wlU 
they do on the next?” 

J T just don’t think there was any 
choice,” I said, '"and not only ' that, if 
you hadn't acted, you would have been 
impeached.’' The President thought for 
a moment and said, 'That’s what I 
think— I would have been impeached,” 

This Wednesday morning meeting, 
along with that of the following Satur- 
day, Oct. 21, seemed the most trying, 
the most difficult and the most filled 
with tension, The Russian ships were 
proceeding, they were nearing the StKh 
mile barrier and wo either had to in- 
tercept them or announce we were 
withdrawing. 

The U-ils and low-flying planes had 
returned the previous day with their 
film, and through the evening R was 
analyzed — by now in such volume that 
the filrh alone was more than 125 miles 
long and 25 miles wide. The results 
were presented to us at the meeting. 

The launching pads, the missiles, Ihe 
concrete boxes, the nuclear storage 
bunkers, all the components were 
there, by now dearly defined and ob- 
vious. Comparisons with the pictures 
of a few days earlier made clear that 
the work on those sites was proceed- 
ing and that within a few days several 
of the launching pads would be ready 
for war. 

It was now a few minutes after 10 
o'clock. Secretary McNamara an- 
nounced that two Russian ships, the 
Gagarin and the Komiles, were within 
a few miles of our quarantine barrier. 
The interception of both ships would 
probably be before noon Washington 
time. 

Then came the disturbing Navy re- 
port that a Russian submarine bad 
moved into position between the two 
ships. 

It had originally been planned to 
have a cruiser make the first intercep- 
tion but, because of the Increased dan- 
ger, it waft decided in the past few 
hours to send in an aircraft carrier 
supported by helicopters, carrying an- 
tisubmarine equipment, hovering over- 
head. The carrier Essex, was to signal 
the submarine by sonar to surface and 
identify itself, if it refused, said Secre- 
tary McNamara, depth charges with a 
small explosive would be used until 
the submarine surfaced. 

Some Personal Thoughts 

1 TBINK Wtese few minutes were thft 
time of gravest concern for the 
President Was the world on the brink 
of a holocaust? Was It our error? A 
mistake? Was there something further 
that shotrld have been done? Or not 
done? 

His hand went up to his face and 
covered his mouth. He opened and 
closed his fist. His face seemed drawn, 
his eyes pained, almost gray. We 
stared at each other across the table. 
For a few fleeting seconds, it was al- 
most as though no one else was there 



Stevenson has since been criticized 
publicly for the position he took at this 
meeting. I think it should be empha- 
sized that be was presenting a point of 
view from a different perspective than 
the others, one which was therefore 
important for the President ■to con- 
sider. Although I disagreed strongly 
with his recommendations:, I thought 
he was courageous to make them and l 
might add they made as much sense as 
soma others considered during that pe- 
riod of time. 

The President's speech was now 
scheduled for Monday evening. Under 
the direction of George Balt, Alex 
Johnson and Ed Martin, a detailed 
hour-to-hour program was arranged, to 
intorm our allies, prepare for a meet- 
ing of the OAS, inform the ambassa- 
dors stationed in Washington and pre- 
pare for them and others, in written 
form, the legal Justification on which 
our action was predicated 
More and more Government officials 
were brought Into the discussions, and 
finally word began to seep through to 
the press that a serious crisis was im- 
minent. Through the personal inter- 
vention of the President with several 
newspapers, the only stories written 
Monday morning were reports that a 
major speech was to be given by the 
President and that the country faced a 
serious crisis. 

Support Front Allies. 

T he diplomatic effort was' 

of great significance. We were 
able to establish a firm 'legal founda- 
tion for our action under the OAS 
Charter, and our position around the 
world was greatly strengthened when 
the Organization of American States 
unanimously supported the recommen- 
dation for a quarantine, Thus the So- 
viet Union and Cuba laced the united 
action of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

further, with the support of detailed 
photograph s. Dean Achoson — who 
obliged the President by once again 
being willing to heJp— was able 
quickly to convince Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan of Great Britain and 
French President Charles de Gaulle of 
the correctness of our response. 

Gen, 'de Gaulle said, Tt is exactly 
what I would have done,” adding that 
it was not necessary to see the photo- 
graphs as "a great government such as 
yours does not act without evidence. 1 ' 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West 
Germany voiced his support, as well, 
and the Soviet Union was prevented 
from separating the Untied States 
from Europe. (John Diefenbaker, Prime 
Minister of Canada, was the only 
NATO leader who voiced skepticism 
and disbelief.) 

During this same period, military 



the Nation to explain the situation in 
Cuba and the reasons for the quaran- 
tine. In his speech, he emphasized that 
the blockade was the initial step. He 
had ordered! the Pentagon to make all 
the preparations necessary for further 
military action. 

Secretary McNamara, in a confiden* 
tSal report, had listed the require- 
ments: 250,000 men, 2000 air sorties 
against the Various targets In Cuba 
and (*9.000 Marines and Airborne in the 
Invasion force. Quo estimate of Ameri- 
can casualties put the expected ligure 
over 25,000, 

A Temporarily Light Mood 

r lE NEXT DAY, Tuesday, our 
group met with the President at 10 
in the morning. There was a certain 
Spirit of lightness— not gaiety cer- 
tainly, but a feeling of relaxation, per- 
haps. We had -taken the first step, it 
wasn't so bad and wo were stilt alive. 

John McCone reported to our com- 
mittee that as yet there fiad been no 
general alert of the Soviet forces in 
Cuba or around the globe. In Cuba, the 
Russians were beginning to camou- 
flage the missile sites. It was never 
clear wiiy they waited until that date 
date to do so. 

The President ordered preparations 
to proceed for a possible blockade of 
Berlin, We also discussed in detail 
what would he done if a U-2 plane 
were to be shot down, agreeing that— 
after obtaining specific permission 
from the President— bomber and fighter 
planes would destroy a surfaee to-air- 
missile site. Secretary McNamara said 
that such an attack could take place 
within two hours after notification of 
the firing on one of our planes. 

By this time, the relaxed, lighter 
mood had completely disappeared. It 
had taken only a few minutes. 

At the end of the meeting, the Fresi* 
dent pointed out that an attack Oh one 
of their installations might very well 
bring an attack against Our airfields. 
He asked for a report from the mili- 
tary as to whether our own planes had 
been dispersed. When it was reported 
to him that our photography showed 
that the Russians and Cubans had 
inexplicably lined up their planes 
wingtip to wingtip on Cuban airfields, 
making them perfect targets, he. re- 
quested Gen. Taylor to have a U-2 fly a 
photographic mission over our fields in 
Florida. "It would be interesting if we 
have done the same thing, 11 be re- 
marked. We had. He examined the pic- 
tures the next day and ordered the Air 
Force to disperse our. planes. 

Rules of Quarantine 

W E CAME BACK about 6 o'clock 
that evening. The OAb had an- 
nounced its support, and the President 
prepared the proclamation which 



^ Isn't there some way fit r<m 
avoid having our first ex- 
change with u Russian sub- 
jnarine — ti&nosf anything hut 
that?’ the President asked. 
Here, a U.S , helicopter hav- 
ers over a Soviet sub in the 
Caribbean during the block- 
ade. 



would put the quarantine into effect at 
10 o'clock the tftext morning. 

During flic course of this meeting, 
we learned that an extraordinary num- 
ber of coded messages had been sent 
to all the Russian ships or their way to 
Cuba. What they said we did not know 
then, nor do , we know now, but it was 
dear that the ships as of that moment 
were still straight on course. 

The President composed a letter to 
Khrushchev asking Mm to observe the 
quarantine legally established by a 
vote mf the OAS, making it clear that 
the United States did not wish to fire 
on any ships of the Soviet Union and 
adding at the end; "I am concerned 
that wo both show prudence and do 
nothing to allow events to make the 
situation more difficult to control than 
it Is/' 

We then discussed in detail the rules 
that were to be given to the Navy for 
intercepting a merchant vassal in the 
quarantine zone. To avoid a major mil- 
itary confrontation If a vessel) refused 
to stop, the Navy was to shoot at its 
rudders and propellers, disabling the 
vessel but hopefully avoiding any loss 
of life or the sinking of the ship. 

The President then expressed con- 
cern about the boarding of these ves- 
sels if the Russians decided to resist. 
We could anticipate a rough, fierce 
fight and many casualties, he said. Sec* 
retary McNamara felt the vessel might 
hot have to be boarded but would, 
wltbin a reasonably short period of 
time, have to be towed into Jackson- 
ville of Cbarieston. 

“What would you do then," the Pres* 
ident said, "if we go through all of this 
effort and then find out there’s baby 
load on it?" 

‘The Guns of August’ 

O UR PROBLEMS for that day were 
hardly over. John McCone re- 
ported that Russian submarines were 
beginning to move into the Caribbean. 
One had refueled the day before in the 
Azores and was headed now toward 




Cuba. The President ordered the Navy 
to give the highest priority to tracking 
the submarines and to put into effect 
the greatest possible safety measures 
fo protect our own aircraft carriers 
and other vessels. 

After the mealing, the President. 
Ted Sorensen, Ketmy O’Donnell and I 
sat in his office and talked. ‘The great 
danger and risk in all of this/' he said, 
"i?. a miscalculation — a mistake in 
judgment." A short time before, he 
had read Barbara Tuch man's book 
'The Guns of August," and he talked 
about the miscalculations of the Ger- 
mans, the Russians, the Austrians, the 
French and the British. They somehow 
seemed to tumble into war, he said, 
through stupidity, individual idiosyn- 
crasies, misunderstandings and per 
sonal complexes of inferiority and 
grandeur. 

Neither side wanted war over Cuba, 
we agreed, but iL was possible that ei- 
ther side could take a step that — for 
reasons of ‘security" or “pride" or 
'Taco 1 ' — would require a response by 
the other side, which, in turn, lor the 
seme reasons of security, pride or tacc, 
would bring about a counter-response 
and eventually an escalation into 
armed conflict- That was what he 
wanted to avoid. 

He did not want anyone to be able to 
write, at a later date, a book on ‘"The 
Missiles ol October" and say that die 
UE- had not done all R could to pre- 
serve the peace. We were not going to 
misjudge, or miscalculate, or challenge 
the other side needlessly or precipi- 
tately push our adversaries into a 
course of action that was not intended 
or anticipated. 

Afterward, the President and I 
talked for a little while alone. He sug- 
gested I might visit Ambassador Doh- 
rynin and personally relate to him the 
serious implications of the Russians' 
duplicity and the crisis they had cre- 
ated. through the presence of their mis* 
si les within Cuba. . 



I called Dobrynin and made ar- 
rangements to see him at 9:30 that 
same Tuesday night. I met with him in 
his office’on the third floor of the Rus- 
sia ti Embassy, r reviewed with him 
the circumstances of the past six 
weeks which had brought about this 
confrontation. I pointed out to him 
that, when t had met with him in 
early September, he had told me that 
the Russians bad not placed any long- 
range missiles in Cuba and had no in- 
tentions of doing so in the future. 

Dobrynin's answer was ihat bo told 
me there were no missiles In Cuba, 
that this was what Khrushchev bad 
said and, as far as he knew, there were 
still no missiles in Cuba, He then asked 
me why President Kennedy had not 
told Gromyko the facts when he had 
reen him the previous Thursday. 

1 replied by saying there was noth- 
ing the President could tell Gromyko 
that Gromyko didn't already know — 
and, alter all, why didn't Gromyky toll 
the President? In fact, Lite President 
was shocked, that Gromyko's state- 
ments even at that late date were so 
misleading. Dobrynin was extremely 
concerned. As I left, 1 asked him if the 
Soviet ships were going lo go through 
to Cuba. He replied that that had been 
their instructions and he knew of no 
changes. 

I loft the Russian Embassy around 
10: 15 p m. and went back to the White 
House. I found the President meeting 
Ambassador David Ormsby-Gore of 
Great Britain, an old friend whom he 
trusted implicitly. I related the conver- 
sation to both ot them. The President 
talked about the possibility of arrang- 
ing an immediate summit with Khrush- 
chev but finally dismissed the idea, 
concluding that such a meeting would 
he useless until Khrushchev first ac- 
cepted, as a result ot our deeds as well 
as our statements, the U.S. determina- 
tion in this matter. Before a sum in it 
look place, and it should, tho President 



done? yy 

His hand went, up to bis face and 
covered his mouth. He opened and 
closed his fist His face seemed drawn, 
his eyes pained, almost gray. "We 
stared at each other across the table. 
For r few fleeting' seconds, It was al- 
most as though no one else was there 
and he was no longer the President, 

Inexplicably, I thought of when he 
was ill and almost died; when he lost 
hie child; when we learned that our 
oldest brother had been killed; of per* 
sonal times of strain and hurt. The 
voices droned on, but 1 didn't seem to 
hear anything until I heard the Presi- 
dent say; "Isn't there some way we can 
avoid having our first exchange with a 
Russian submarine — almost anything 
hut ihat?" 

"No, there’s too much danger to our 
ships. There is no alternative/' said 
McNamara. "Our com menders have 
been instructed to avoid hostilities if 
at all possible, but this is what we 
must be prepared for, and this is what 
we must expect ' 1 

We bad come to Lhe time of final de- 
cision. "We must expect that they witi 
close down ‘Berlin— make the final 
preparations lor that,” the President 
said. I felt we were on the edge of a 
precipice with no way off. 

One thousand miles away, in the 
vast expense of the Atlantic Ocean, the 
final decisions were going to be made 
in the next few minutes. President 
Kennedy bad initiated the course of 
events, but he no longer had control 
over them. He would have to wait— we 
would have to wait. 

‘Dead in the Water 1 
FTlHEN IT WAS 10:25 — a messenger 
J- brought in a note to John McCone. 
"Mr. President, we hare a preliminary 
report which seems to indicate that 
some of the Russian ships have 
stopped dead in the water.” A short 
time later, the report came that the 20 
Russian ships closest to the barrier 
had stopped and were dead in the 
water or had turned around. 

"So no ships will be stopped or inter- 
cepted/' said the Fressderti. I said, we 
should make sure the Navy knew noth- 
ing was to lw done, that no ships were 
to be interfered with. Orders would go 
out lo the Navy immediately, 

"If the ships have orders to turn 
around, we want to give them every 
opportunity to do so. Get in direct 
touch with the Essex and tell them 
not to do a e.y thing, but give the Rus- 
sian vessels an opportunity to turn 
back. We must move quickly because 
the time is expiring,' 1 said the Presi- 
dent. 

Jri iSiSS. MtEpU Carp. 

JVTDAUMY: Russia intensifies mis- 
sile buildup tit Cuba t» da/iance o f 
quarantine- 



